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News ann Notes 
TO JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

These personal tributes to James Whitcomb 
Riley, whose birthday will be fittingly observed 
at Indianapolis October 7, have been written 
at the request of the editor of THE Writer : — 


James Whitcomb Riley is more than a dia- 
lect poet, more than a merely humorous poet. 


Dialect and humor are the instruments through 
which he gives expression to the best type of 
American, perhaps I should say democratic, 
feeling — to human and human 
kindliness, sometimes 
shines a deep spiritual faith, as in the first 


sympathy 
through which there 
two lines of his poem, “ Away” 
I cannot say and I will not say 
That he is dead. — He is just away ! 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to define 
poetry, but if it is true that poetry expresses 
in rhythmical form the subtler and more 
delicate feelings which are impossible of ac- 
curate definition and which can be awakened 
in one heart only by the well expressed sym- 
pathetic feeling of another heart, then James 
Whitcomb Riley deserves to be remembered 
as one of America’s true poets. 

Lyman Abbott. 
OCTOBER 7, 10915. 

Whitcomb 
This howdy-do, 
And eat 

And have it, too ! 


Witter Bynner. 


James Riley, take 


your birthday cake — 


James Whitcomb Riley is loved in Indiana 
because he has revealed the Hoosiers to them- 
selves. He has aroused among the people of 
our state a sort of smiling pride in their 
He is the 
collection 
the LL. D. and 
He is 
gives character- 

He is the most 
likable individual ever grown in the state. 

George Ade. 


neighbors and home surroundings. 
Hoosier who 


hob-nobs sentimentally with 


only writer in the 
the farm hand at the same moment. 
the quintessence of all that 
istic flavor to life in Indiana. 


Riley is the poet all the people love. Before 
his recognition and acceptance by the literary 
critics he was firmly established in popular 
affection. His earlier verses were clipped 
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from newspapers by all sorts and conditions 
of men and women, to be carried in pocket- 
books and treasured in scrap-books. He is to 
Middle West 


Burns was ( and remains ) to Scotland. 


what 
It is 


a pleasure to those of us who are privileged 


Indiana and the whole 


to call him friend to witness constantly the 
many ways in which his wide constituency 
pay him tribute from year to year. Time has 
not diminished his serenity and sweetness, but 
added to them ; he is the cheeriest and hope- 
fullest spirit in American literature. 
Meredith Nicholson 


TO JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
Dear Ril ° 


You who've 


At 

That from your 

To bl this worl 

With Sympathy 
Not I, in truth, but 
And planets all combined, 

You!’ 
John Kendrick Bangs 


If I Hindu I 


happy returns of Mr. Riley to this planet 


were a 


“ Many 


would say 


As it is, I wish Mr. Riley many happy returns 
of the day that made us all more happy. 
Amélie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy. ) 
Castte Hitt, Cospnam, Virginia 


James Whitcomb Riley started his life work 

“Nothing but 
He has kept to this high 
conception religiously, hence he is to-day the 


with the aphorism good be- 


longs in poetry.’ 


best loved man in Indiana. 
Gene Stratton-Porter. 
LiImMRERLOST CABIN, 


Mr. Riley scarcely needs this assurance of 
the regard in which he is held by innumerable 
members of his countrymen and women, but 
it was a happy thought to allow them to ex- 
press admiration, both of the 


their sincere 


poet and his works. Some of us may respond 
soonest to Mr. Riley’s humor, others may pre- 
fer his verse in any personal estimates made, 
but all of us will gladly testify to our love for 
him. Oscar Fay Adams. 


The most distinctively American poet. He 
will long live in the hearts of people of all 
classes Will N. Harben. 

What is the 
that gives it its subtlest and its strongest ap- 
think it 
which captures the accent of the soul as well 


thing in the work of Riley 


peal? Sometimes I is the dialect, 


as the tongue. Sometimes I think it must be 
the eve of the student and psychologist that 
discovers and reveals beneath his personages 
think it is his 
of nonsense and whimsy ; his child-love and 


a people. Sometimes I fund 
child-lore ; his gallery of Dwainies and Am- 
phines, of Armazindy and Zekesbury, of Little 
Annie and the home-grown and only 

Man-in-the-Moon. Sometimes | 
think it is a blend of all of these. And some- 
times I think that, after all, the finest quality 
in Riley’s work is James Whitcomb Riley 


Orphant 
authentic 


Louis Untermeyer 
and good wishes for Mr. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Beacu, Conn. 


Congratulations 
Riley 

Tne BunGALow, SHORT 

Is there among us an artist in letters dearer 
than the 
celebrate in this Autumn month ? His 


whose Spring we 
Muse 


lives beyond the reach of the seasons, because 
Owen Iltster 


poet perpetual 


he is beloved of the gods. 


that 
small group who have earned a right to sit on 


James Whitcomb Riley, one of ver) 
that classic step between the sublime and the 


ridiculous. Carolyn Il'ells 


Riley is not merely American, he is homely 
His 


commonplace, the quaintly humorous. 


for the tenderly 
Others 
attain the phonetics of the vernacular, Riley 
embodies the spirit of it. His best 
springs from a certain era of western settle- 


American. genius is 


verse 


ment. 


It is a weedy crop gathered along the 
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rail-fences, from village gardens, still streams 
and dusty turnpikes far from the stress and 
strife of factories, and his poems will not die 
the 
trail live in the memory of the “ Airly Days. 


so long as we who have come same 


7 
Benjamin F. Johnson of Boone and his gene- 
ration have passed, the fields they cleared 
the the 
passed into alien hands, but their spirits live 
in “ Afterwhiles ” 


with axe and cross-cut saw have 
and I am persuaded that our 
grandchildren in turning back to this day in 
search of the speech of their ancestors will 
smile and feel a little clutch in the throat as 
they Hills of Somerset” 
“old Kingry’s Mill.” 


Hamlin Garland. 


face “the and loaf 


around 


It would be 


of a paragraph to express the love and ad- 


impossible in the short space 


miration that we all feel for James Whitcomb 

Riley, whose work has found response in our 
hearts, and has been full of blessing. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

JAMES 

On does n't have 

Nor take 

But when it « 

We vow he has few 


WHITCOMB 
that 


RILEY 
to urge he’s a poet, 
a book and read it out, to show it, 


to writing charming letters, 


omes 


' 


equals, and no betters 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

The poetry of James Whitcomb Riley has 
brought cheer and comfort to the American 
people. He is truly the exponent of poetic 
democracy. Every time I have looked into his 
eves 1 have felt that before me stood the Lin- 
coln of American poets. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple. 


The enthusiasm of Indiana for Mr. Riley 
is one of the most cheerful proofs I can see 


147 
anywhere of the fundamental health and 
highheartedness of the American people. But 
the enthusiasm is not confined to Indiana. When 
farmer-folk hereabouts foregather it is as 
likely as not that half 
will be Mr. Riley’s, and the sophisticated lis- 
tener, scoffing a bit at first, perhaps, will be 
amazed to discover that he is as deeply moved 


the poems recited 


as the rest by the honest humor, or sentiment, 
birthdays to Mr. 
They are always a delight to read 


or pathos. Many 


! 


more 
Riley 
about, and an inspiriting matter to ponder on. 

Hermann Hagedorn 
FAIRFIELD, Conn, 


Sunnytop Farm, 


Once in a generation or so, author and man 


are inextricably interwoven in affectionate 


regard. Such a man, such an author, is Riley, 
who reminds us that it is the prime business 
of sound literature to speak to the common 
people with a native smack and an infectious 
God blessed him 
Richard Burton 


fellow-feeling. Hence has 
and his work. 

One might as well try to make a home at- 
tractive without flowers as without the grace 
of James Whitcomb Riley’s verses. 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


All lovers of the country pent in city walls, 
old folks wistful of 
still unconsciously sharers of its poetry, these 


childhood and children 
and all Americans, sprung deeply from the 
soil of these United States, join in affectionate 
tribute to James Whitcomb Riley on his birth- 
day. Percy MacKaye 
CornisnH, N. H. 


HOW 


leaves of the 


MANY YEARS YOUNG! 


\utumn are falling around 


1€ 
} 
dD 


anquet is spread, and a guest is crowned 


me my age — but I know not, in 


»!” * cries that poet of youth 


And we 


** Here’s to the 


rise at that, 


‘Boy!’ 


and the pledge we name 
and his love-cherished fame 


Edith M. Thomas 


*In a recent interview 


Mr. Riley. 


these words were spoke 


Writers who have made us smile with fresh 
and simple pleasure have always a peculiar 
hold upon our tenderness and affection ; but 





eo 
— 
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at periods when the world, too greatly 
troubled, forgets the way to smile, the return 
to such a writer is restorative as a draught of 
pristine purity from a virgin mountain spring. 
Our humorists are loved, if they be kind and 
gentle, for a beneficent influence which heals 
us of our tragedies, and the humor of James 
Whitcomb Riley, clothed in winning artistic 
form, has not only “added to the gayety of 
Nations,” but has helped to keep a sad world 
sweet and sound and sane. 
Florence Earle Coates. 


Permit me to offer my hearty felicitations 

to Mr. Riley on this auspicious occasion. 
Agnes Repplier. 

No poet has ever come so close to the heart 
of the earth-tiller as Mr. Riley ; and we 
Americans are still a nation of earth-tillers ; 
therefore he is and he is likely to remain the 
best loved of all our poets ; a true poet and a 
true man. Bless him ! 
Alice French (“Octave Thanet”). 


Mr. Riley owes his great reputation to the 
fact that he has advanced the frontier of poetry 
into a region where all who have the sympa- 
thies of ordinary humanity can follow. To 
many it may seem easy to write the homely 
and dramatic episodes which make so strong a 
pull at our heart strings. For him this ts easy, 
but that it is an art of rare skill is shown by 
the failure of his imitators to reach his plane 
This is because in art nothing can take the 
place of sincerity and insight 

Robert Underwood Johnson 


As one of the host of his countrymen whom 
Mr. Riley’s verse has delighted by its senti- 
ment and humor, I offer to him my grateful 
congratulations on his birthday. 

Robert Grant. 


I am glad of the opportunity to express my 
admiration of the distinguished poet and hu- 
morist who has given us lyrics too beautiful 
to die, and other pieces which can hardly be 
forgotten so long as American character pre- 


serves the racy flavor which Mr. Riley found 
in his neighbors and has expressed for our de- 
light. My congratulations and enthusiastic 
good wishes to this fine poet of our Middle 
West. May he have many more birthdays ! 
Harriet Monroe. 


Are you familiar with that tenderest of 
poems to a bereaved mother — which Mr. Riley 
sent to Mrs. Edgar Wilson Nye, the wife of 
“Bill Nye,” on the death of their baby — 
called “ Bereaved” ? The wistful note run- 
ning through it, the effort of the poet to com- 
fort the mother by contrasting his poverty 
with her treasures of motherhood in those 
pathetic words, 

“‘ How sadder far am I 
Who have no child to die,” 
must have made her forget her own sorrow 
for the moment in pity for his lack. I was 
with Mrs. Nye when she received this message 
from Mr. Riley, and she read the verses to me 
with streaming eyes. May Riley Smith. 


I once had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Riley 
read from his own poems. It is a charming 
recollection. Not only the poetry was poetry, 
but there was a delightful unconsciousness in 
Mr. Riley’s manner of reading. He seemed to 
be telling his audience something sweet and 
interesting and comic which had that moment 
occurred to him. Long life to him ! 

Molly Elliot Seawell 


The American people have a homelike fam- 
iliarity with this poet as with no other. He is 
therefore our most popular poet — one whose 
verse will be cherished by many generations to 
come. The man is as dear to us as the poet. 


H. M. Alden. 


To write verse that is hall-marked, “ To be 
remembered,” is to be happily endowed. But 
to write verse that is also remembered lovingly 
by all sorts and conditions of mind and temper- 
ament is a very great gift indeed. 


Alice Brown. 


Mr. Riley is a close friend of my son-in-law, 
Kirk Munroe, and stays at his home when he 
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is in that neighborhood. I always heartily join 
in any just appreciation, either of a good man, 
a good writer, or a good worker of any kind, 
and Mr. Riley is all of these. Kindly present 
to him my sincere congratulations personally. 
I am sure he merits all his friends can offer 
him. Amelia E. Barr. 


Invited to state offhand and in a mere line or 
two the special debt we owe to James Whit- 
comb Riley, I would most gratefully say that 
a very conspicuous part of it lies in this 
fact :— 

That in peculiarly American terms of 
thought and emotion, and totally without direct 
appeal to or dependence on the outward equip- 
ments and embellishments of culture ( music, 
literature, science, the arts ) he has revealed 
the sources and pure flow of joy, sorrow, 
courage, fortitude, love, —all, or nearly all, the 
elements of spiritual strength and grace, —as 
they are realizable in the average character and 
everyday experience individual and 
munal — of our American democracy. 

George W. Cable 


com- 


——_—. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

the sun and the rain of my smiles 
and my tears— smiles that I’ve been remem- 
bered at your birthday feast, and tears that I 
may not be there—I am sending you here- 
with, as seems fitting, my best rainbow wishes, 
the arch spanning life, one end in my heart 
(this being my rainbow ) and the other in 
the pot of virgin gold from which you mint 
the matchless which 
American 


TO 


From 


coin most enriches 
Treasury of dear 
Poet Pre-eminent of tenderness, of the two 
childhoods, of laughter and of glad tears we 


are better for having shed. 


our 


Golden Song, 


It was a Mayday in October when you were 
born, dear James Whitcomb Riley. We bless 
the day. Ruth McEnery Stuart. 





They don’t call him James Whitcomb Riley 
‘round about where I live. Taking the liberty 
of old friends, they telescope the James, am- 
putate the Whitcomb, and just say “Jim Ri- 
ley.” And they pronounce the words, too, 
with a loving heart as they might say “ Sweet- 


briar Rose,” or “Winesap Apple,” or “ The 
Old Folks at Home,” or any other tender 
fragrant epithet bringing dear quick memories 
of summer garden or winter hearth. 

For, more widely perhaps than any other 
singer of our generation, Riley has got over 
to the plain people, especially the village and 
the farmer folk. He has bound into scented 
sheaves for them the old lavendered memories 
of Back Home and Long Ago. There is 
sometimes a catch in his voice at the pathos, 
as well as a twinkle in his eye at the humor, 
but always there is love in his heart. 

What does not recall Riley’s 
landscape in such happy haunts as “ The Old 
Swimmin’ Hole,” and the town the 

“so happy and so pore” ? \What 
American does not rejoice in that Riley spell 
of weather “Long about knee-deep in June,” 
or “When the Frost is on the Punkin” ? 
Who of us has not chortled and perhaps 
choked a little, over “The Raggedy Man, ” 
and “ Grandfather “Little 
Orphant Annie” ? 


American 


where 
folks were 


Squeers,” and 

The all-equalizing telephone and automo- 
bile are fast removing the pleasant isolation 
which made possible many of the quaint types 
that Riley has thus framed in whimsical vista 
and vignette. But happily these beloved folk 
whose quips and quirks make us “ smily round 
the lips and teary round the lashes,” have 
been held fast forever by Riley’s cheery magic, 


for the delectation of the future, as well as the 
delight of the present. 
Perpetual youth to his genial pen! Eternal 


jov to his friendly heart ! 
Edwin Markham 
To be the man whose every written line has 
made the men and women reading it warm 


with tenderness for him and feel it thereby 


easier to warm with tenderness toward every 
other human thing —to have filled the world 
with gentle laughter and gentle lovely catch- 
ings of the breath through sheer exquisite 
lovableness — is surely one of the most beauti- 
ful good fortunes of life, and surely also it has 
been the beautiful good fortune of James 
Whitcomb Riley. He does not know me per- 
sonally, but he is one of my best beloved. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
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THE WRITER heartily in the 
birthday Whitcomb 


Riley, and takes pleasure in presenting the ex- 


joins most 


congratulations to James 
and his 


pressions of appreciation of the poet 


work written by the leading authors of the 
country and printed in this number. 
« * « 

The responsibility of authors to their readers 
is illustrated in many ways. One illustration is 
afforded by the experience of the director of 
Natural 
months has 


the American Museum of History, 


which in the last few received 
many pathetic letters coming from all parts of 
the country, asking how the writers can sell 
moths and so get money to accomplish some 
desired object. One girl in a backwoods hamlet 
of Arkansas 


pay for 


writes : “Please rite me how 
moths. I want to make 
How did the idea of 
Museum 
: “In ‘ The Girl of the 


Limberlost,’ written by Gene Stratton-Porter, 


much you 
money to go to school.” 
occur to her ? 


selling moths to the 


Professor Lutz explains 


we are told how a young girl with a strongly 
developed love of nature is able to make money 
enough to pay for her education and provide 
herself with the necessaries of life by hunting 
rare specimens of moths, which she sells to a 
dealer who supplies museums and collectors 
Soon after the book made its appearance let- 
ters like 


at first, but the number has increased steadily 


this began to come in, — only a few 
One pathetic letter was received from a woman 
who hoped she could sell enough rare moths to 
go to Denver to be cured of tuberculosis. So 
you see there is a tragic as well as an amusing 
side to all this correspondence. The author of 
‘The Girl of the 
moths for four 


Limberlost’ sold Elnora’s 


1 1 1 


times what a wholesale dealer 


. +! ”% o » of. : > 
would pay even for perfect specimens. But 


hundreds of readers of the novel evidently 
have regarded her story in the sense of a re 
port on the market for moths, and the letters 


still keep coming in.” 
¢ * « 


\. noteworthy addition has been made to 


the synonyms of “say.” Ina magazine stor) 
David Douglas writes 


When Casey came to him 


ng be sice 
HUSKED. 


* * * 


The Missouri Writers’ Guild will hold its an- 


nual camp at Powersite on Lake Taneycomo 
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in the Ozarks October 1 to 7, inclusive. The 
announcement naively says : “ The primary ob- 
ject will be the enjoyment of the guests, but 
every night the members of the guild will 
gather around a camp fire and talk.” 

x * * 

Ingenious, if not admirable, are the ways of 
the literary press agent. Having set afloat an 
that Oliver 
nounces his name to rhyme with “lions,” he 


ingenuous story Onions pro- 


is now getting the author’s name in print again 


trom 


by sending out an “indignant protest” 


Mr. Onions, who says that his name is pro- 


nounced “in the common, or garden, way.’ 


we Rs Be 
7 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Maud Mary Brown, whose story, “In Quest 
of Beauty,” appeared in the Youth’s Com- 
panion for August 25, was, until her marriage 
to Walter Stanley Brown, Maud Mary Fuller. 
Mrs. Brown is a native Vermonter, and after 
receiving her. training in private and normal 
New York 
Underlying all her work as a teacher there 


schools she taught in and near 
was a strong impulse to write, but she found 
no leisure for it until after her marriage four 
years ago and her return to Vermont. There, 
Mount Mansfield, she 


vrote her first story, which was accepted for 


under the shadow of 


the Youth’s Companion. Since then she has 
written fairly regularly for the Companion, as 
well as for the Ladies’ World, the Woman's 
World, American Motherhood, and other mag- 
Mrs. 
month or 


azines Brown's slogan is “A story a 


self-censure,” and in spite of her 
many and varied interests she has yet to fail 
She thinks there 
is nothing more interesting in her work than 


in keeping to that standard. 


the vindication of her theory that what one 
seriously and sincerely wishes to do, he may do. 

Dudley 
Latterday 
for September, and of 
August 


Burrows, author of the 
McBride's 
“ Geraniums,” in the 
Lippincott’s, is 


story, “A 
Cyrano,” in Magazine 
assistant scenario 
editor of the National Film Corporation, of 
Hollywood, California, and devotes most of 
his time to the preparation of feature produc- 


for that concern. For fifteen 
before taking up this line of work he was a 


tions years 
free-lance newspaper man, traveling the three 
Americas, Europe, and the Far East in search 
of material for various metropolitan dailies 
of New York California. He was 
schooled in this late William 
Eleroy Curtis, of the Chicago Record-Herald, 


and 
work by the 


whom Mr. Burrows served as private secretary 
for four years, during which time the pair 
covered more than 100,000 miles in search @f 
Two 


Burrows gave up newspaper work to try his 


news and adventure. years ago Mr 


hand at the art of telling fiction stories. Since 
then his work has appeared in Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Romance, the Churchman, Snappy 
Stories, and other well known magazines and 


Mr. 


Pennsylvania, thirty-five years ago and was 


periodicals. Burrows was born at Erie, 
educated at Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. He 


money out of 


says he hopes to make enough 
the magazines and the moving 
pictures to buy a coral island somewhere in 
the fastnesses of the South Pacific, where he 
and his wife may spend their declining years 
at the more or less exciting business of raising 
Airedale terriers and alligator pears 

Evans Clark, whose first published verses, 
for Aug 


T&ds, and 


“ Appeal,” appeared in the Century 
ust, was born in Orange, N. J., in 
has lived in New York city most of his life 
He was graduated from Amherst in 1910, and 
has since been engaged in post-graduate study 
in law and political science at Harvard and 
at Columbia. 


He is now teaching at Prince- 


ton University, where he holds an instructor- 


ship in the History and Politics Department 


Alfred Elden, who wrote the story, “ The 
Nicho- 


Portland 


Runaway Dory,” in the September St 


las, is associate editor of the 


( Maine ) Express-Advertiser. For the past 
fifteen years he has been a frequent contributor 
of feature stories and special magazine articles 
to the New York Herald, the Tran- 


script, the Associated Sunday Magazines, and 
other publications. 


Boston 


An enthusiastic yachtsman 
for the past twenty years, he has long written 


fascinating stories of the sea, both descriptive 
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and fiction, for Motor Boat, Yachting, and 
other magazines devoted to outdoor life. 
There are few nooks and crannies of the New 
England coast that Mr. Elden has not visited, 
and this has given him exceptional oppor- 
tunities for studying the people and the life 
around which he generally builds his stories. 
A book-length serial, “The Lobster Run- 
ners,” written by Mr. Elden last winter, has 
been running all summer in the Lewiston 
Saturday Journal. In addition to being a 
the Maine coast, it 
Maine’s much-mooted 
attracted 
attention among those familiar with the coast 
folk. In addition to two or three columns of 
editorials Mr. Elden finds 
articles, newspaper features, 


lively action story of 
shows the workings of 
and has considerable 


lobster law, 


daily, time for 


magazine and 
considerable fiction. 


Qe 


Dana Gatlin, whose story, “One Day — and 
Another, ” was printed in McClure’s for July, 
took his A. B. degree at the University of 
Kansas, and his M. A. at Columbia University. 
He then began work on the New York Sun, 
where for six been connected 


years he has 


with the literary department. During the past 
four years he. has contributed special articles 
and fiction to McClure’s Magazine, the 
World’s Work, the Century, the Cosmopolitan, 
Short 
stories of his will shortly be published in Col- 


the American Magazine, and Collier’s. 


lier’s, McClure’s Magazine, and the American 
Magazine. 
Beatrice Grimshaw, who had a story, “ The 


Swan-Song of Jane Meakin,” in Lippincott’s 


Magazine for February, has just sold the 
American serial rights of her latest novel, 
“Red Bob of the Bismarcks,” to the Asso- 


ciated Sunday Magazines. The scene of the 
novel is laid in New Britain and the surround- 
ing islands. Miss Grimshaw has been living 
in the island town of Samarai, at the tail-end 
of New Guinea, but she has taken up land on 
Sariba Island, a mile away, where she has had 
a large and beautiful house built by New 
Guinea natives, under white supervision. The 
house is constructed of sago palm thatch, red 


mangrove piles and frame, sago-palm-sheath 
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walls, and black palm floor. It is built in 
Sariba fashion, with gables rising to a high 
point, and it stands on a small headland pro- 
jecting over the sea, which is full of beautiful 
coral and shells at this point. There are 
palms below the house, and a very lovely, 
curving bay, and a small island. The fur- 
niture is all bamboo, wicker, and matting, to 
suit the house, and it is decorated solely with 
the large, wonderful shells one finds there, 
and with groups of white coral off the reef. 
Miss 
Grimshaw adds that if anybody feels inclined 


The name of the place is “ Coralsands. ” 


to go and do likewise, land can be had on 
Sariba for practically nothing, and a beautiful 
built for about fifty 
Market gardening on a small scale 


native house can be 
pounds. 
would pay decently, and fever is not a serious 
It is plain malaria, and many escape 


and the rest get acclimatized to it, as a rule. 


question. 


The climate is hot the year 'round, with cool 
There 
are no amusements except what one makes 
for himself, but the white society is pretty 
fair, and 


nights and no very high temperatures. 


there are steamers from Sydney 


The mainland of New 
Guinea is two miles away. 


once in three weeks. 
There are no other 
white people resident on Sariba, though oc- 
casionally a white man comes over to beach 
a schooner and repair. 
Jane Meakin” 


curred 


“The Swan Song of 
was based on events that oc- 
some years ago on Misima Island, 
about a day’s sail from Samarai, and Miss 
Grimshaw says it ran very close to the actual 
facts, even to the name of the song. 


Anne Hard, who wrote the story, “Come 
Hither,” in the Delineator for September, is 
William Hard, the managing 
Everybody's Magazine. She was 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin 
with the degree of M. A., and held a fellow- 
ship in that University, which she gave up to 
go into newspaper work on the Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 


the wife of 
editor of 


Mrs. Hard says she gets about one 
story in every fifteen published. 

Aileen Cleveland Higgins, whose story, “A 
Double Gift,” was published in St. Nicholas 
for September, lives in Duluth, Minnesota, and 








writes stories for grown people as well as for 
children. “A Double Gift” has for its setting 
the pearl-fishing industry of the Illinois river, 
with which the author is familiar, and the story 
is one of a series which she has written for 
young people. The Penn Publishing Company 
announces this season “A Little Princess of 
the Stars and Stripes,” the last book in Miss 
Cleveland’s Little Princess Series, in which the 
heroine learns what it means to be an actively 
patriotic American girl, and several years ago 
Duffield & Company published her book of 
verse, entitled “ Dream Blocks,” illustrated by 
Jessie Willcox Smith. Miss Higgins is an en- 
thusiastic gardener, and sometimes contributes 
to garden magazines, besides writing fiction. 
She has had contributions of various kinds 
published in the Youth’s Companion, Harper’s 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, 
Craftsman, and the Bellman. 


Collier’s, the 


T. D. Pendleton, author of the story, “ The 
Peyton Amethysts,” which was published in 
the Youth’s Companion for August 19, was 
born in Hartford, Kentucky, and besides “ The 
Peyton Amethysts ” has published a number of 
other stories which reflect the quaint charm of 
the old town. During years of residence in 
Virginia, Mr. Pendleton devoted much time to 
study of the life of Poe, following slender 
clews, interviewing every survivor of the Poe 
acquaintance circle, and collecting many val- 
uable “The 1827 
published in the San Francisco 
Argonaut, was an excursus of the Poe historic 


reminiscences. A_ story, 


Tamerlane, ” 


study, and several published special articles on 
the subject are the beginning of a book. For 
the past two years in Kentucky Mr. Pendleton 
has been engaged upon study of the pioneer 
history of the state, including the life of the 
forbears of, Abraham Lincoln, Nancy Hanks 
being a_ relative of the author’s father. 
Besides being a writer, Mr. Pendleton is a 
camera enthusiast, and one of his pictures, 
“Memories,” received honorable mention in 
a Boston international competition. He plans 
now to devote all his time to fiction, some of 
which will be done for filming. He has al- 
ready had stories in the Smart Set, the Bell- 
man, and the All-Story Magazine. Mr. Pendle- 
ton does not hold, with many modern critics, 


. 
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that “red blood” is ninety-nine per cent. of 
a story’s worth, but remembers that the mas- 
ter, Flaubert, said that there is just one noun, 
one verb, one adjective, out of all the language, 
that expresses the exact meaning, and that a 
writer's talent is in the exact proportion of his 
ability to find that word. 


»>— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS.. 





Maeterlinck. — Maurice Maeterlinck began 
his literary career with three apparent failures. 
The first was the founding of a literary review, 
which quickly went under ; the second, the 
publication of a volume of poems; which failed 
to attract attention ; and the third, the issue of 
a play, “La Princess Maleine,” of which he 
printed just twenty-five copies with his own 
hands and gave them away. A year later 
chance brought a copy of the play into the 
hands of Octave Mirbeau, who wrote a glowing 
eulogy of it in the Figaro, and Maeterlinck 
awoke one morning to find himself famous. — 
Detroit News. 

Riley.— The sunlight filtered through the 
shutters and threw a soft golden glow over the 
The parlor in which I 
was waiting looked like the “ company parlor” 
in my grandfather’s house when I was a boy. 


old-fashioned room. 


The furniture stood out in silhouette ; a stray 
ray of sunlight fell on the gilded coal hod in 
front of the wide grate ; the pictures on the 
walls were inclosed in heavy, dull gilt frames ; 
the chairs and sofa with their fringed bottoms 
were deeply upholstered, and on an antique 
stand lay the family album and the family 
Bible. 

A moment later in walked the man who four 
years ago told his friends: “My work is 
finished, and my end is come.” 

“T feel like a boy,” he said, with a cheerful 
laugh, as he extended his left hand. “I have n't 
felt so strong for years. Every day I drive out 
in my car and am enjoying life in spite of the 
war in Europe. You I never read the 
newspapers and don’t know anything about 
what’s going on over there. 


see, 


It has always been 
my aim to avoid things that are disagreeable 
and that cause pain. 
thirty years. 
dislike war. 


I have n’t even voted for 
I dislike politics as much as I 


30th are inhuman. War and 
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politics bring nothing but sorrow. They are 
wrong.” 

Then, looking down at his right hand, which, 
in spite of the recovery of his general health, 
is still paralyzed, he added : 

This nearly drives me to crime. For four 
years now I have been practising using a pen 


with my left hand. It has been slow work and 


looks so untidy 

Riley is probably the most fastidious poet in 
the history of literature. His clothes are neat 
and plain and of the latest fashion. His cuffs 
always protrude from the coat sleeve a precis¢ 


His 
looks as if it 


distance shoes shine like a mirror, his 


cravat 


} 


had never been worn 


vefore. And every hair on his head looks as 
if it knew its own particular groove 

He is a 
and has the general appearance of a New 


banker 


small, light-haired, blue-eyed man 


York 
Jim Riley abhors things unnatural. Every 
week he goes from Indianapolis out to Green- 
field He chats i 
y the way. The 
flock around him. 

The day 


representing the citizens of Indianapolis called 


with every farm 


children all 


I visited with the poet 


on him at his old-fashioned red brick house in 
They told him 


banquet on 


Lockerbi street 

wanted to tender a 
of the anniversary of his birth, O 
committee headed by May 
Bell and Meredith Nicholson 


“It makes me so happy, I want 


was 


seems to know his 


asked him why he kept it a se 


want my f 


heart of 
1im more than t 
He still has the 
sympathetic natur 
vn with the rest ol 
) in the hayloft many years a 
are going to have 
and the committee 
listinguished persons 


fe from all parts « 
surpass any | 
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ever held. Similar ones have been tendered 
Mark 

\VWhere and when Riley was born matters 
little He 


unive 


Twain and William Dean Howells. 


belongs to the world. He speaks a 


rsal language. Old and young, rich and 


understand him. His father was Reuben 


1 } 
18) 8) 
! ‘y 


As a schoolboy Jim delighted 
hookey. What the 
never bothered him. 


Riley, a lawyer. 


in playing world calls 


“ ! ° ” 
education 


His 


much time down at the “ 


father thought Jim was spending too 


old swimmin’ hole, ” so 
he took him into his office and gave him Black- 
stone, Kent’s Commentaries, and other heavy 
leather-bound volumes to read Instead of 
ling them he wrote rhymes on their mar- 


lature was always full of rhyme. “I 


I run, I write, and wrestle, but I cannot 
it off. I lie down to sleep and all night 
it haunts me. Whole cantos of incoherent 


es dance before me and so vividly, at last 


All of 


cuide or 


to read them as from a book. 
is without power of my own to 
k and then occurs a stage of repetition 
hen the matter becomes rhythmically tangible 
last and shapes itself into a whole of some- 
a dozen stanzas, and goes on repeating 
over and over until it is printed indelibly 
mind 
stage heralds sleep at last from which 


refreshed and free from the toils of 


rsecutor. But some senseless office of 


is printed on my mind and I go about 
from the 


these 


it as if I had committed it 
book. | often 
ard, though | 


write 


believe | never 


a word of them. 
history of the ‘Craquedoom 
din vain. | 


went gravely to a 


or on one occasion and asked him seriously 
1 1 . 
think I was laconic 


crazy. His 


never Saw 


a poet who wasn't is 
; consolation. ” 
ver likes to talk about himself. He 


‘itten an autobiography and never 


like 


It seems so conceited ” 


doesn’t 


even to have any one 
is his Vay 
xplaining 

story of his life has never been written 


ears ago a number of Chicago writers 








decided to put out a biography. They wrote it 
carefully and had it set in type. Then they 
thought it would be a wise plan to have Riley 
verify it. When the proofs were taken to him 
he was greatly mortified. He protested and 
asked his friends to leave him alone, saying 
his life was too commonplace to interest any 
one. The authors were insistent, so the poet 
in despair agreed to look over the proofs. 
Many months after that he sent them back. 
With 


the biography 


doctored 
Not a 


Every 


wonderful cleverness he had 
recognition. 
left. 


date was scratched out and every story was 


beyond 


specific or direct statement was 
changed to make it appear to a reader as if 
doubtful 
And on top of that, when the book was pub- 
lished it had bought all 


rights to it and had everything destroyed. 


it was whether it was about him 


was discovered he 


Riley won great fame as a reader of his own 


poems. But it has been many years since he 


has been on a platform. Those fortunate 


enough to have heard him can never forget 


"= My 
Orphant 


his inimitable presentation of Grand- 
father Squeers,” “ Little Annie, ” 
“When the Frost Is on the Punkin and the 
Fodder’s in the Shock,” “Out to Old Aunt 
” “Doc Slifers,” “Knee Deep in 
“An Old Mine, ” 
Sir Henry Irving once said the Amer- 


Mary’s 


June, ” Sweetheart of and 


others 
ican stage lost its greatest actor when Riley 


He and 


together for 


refused to make acting his life work. 
Bill Nye stumped the country 
several seasons. Riley retired from the lyceum 
platform in 1903, and no monetary inducement 


would bring him out of his seclusion in his 
home on Lockerbie street, in Indianapolis 

He has never liked to be called a poet. He 
prefers to be known as a rhymester or writer 
of jingles. His great love has always been for 
the commonplace. He brings out his idea of 


poetry in the following famous verse 


Company. 


has immortalized himself with his 
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verses for children. He talks their language 
as no other poet ever did : 

Giunts is biggest mens they air 

In all this world er anywhere ; 

\n’ Tom Thumb he’s th’ most little-est maz 

‘Cause onc’t he lived in a oyshture-can 

When he 
Greenfield with a circus. 
back that fall, painting 
fences along country roads. 


was fifteen years old Riley left 
He worked his way 
barns and signs on 
During another 
season he beat a drum on a patent medicine 
concert wagon and drew caricatures on a 


blackboard. 
well 


He could do anything, and do it 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


> ——— 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Criticism of Contributions. — A_ larg 
number of contributors send with their manu 
scripts a request for special criticism and advice 
In the majority of cases, the only comment 
that could justly be returned would be disap- 
pointing to the recipient ; for however eagerly 
the immature may press for utterly candid re- 
marks, their real and natural desire is for some 
measure of praise ; and when this is not fort 


coming, few can take the incident calmh 
Whatever their former faith in the editorial 
judgment, inexperienced contributors often 
feel that a serious mistake has been made in 
their own case, even if sheer malignancy can- 
not be alleged. 


couraged : the 
Mazda 


more unfortunate has found how stony are the 


Budding genius has been dis- 


midnight oil or the modern 


has been overworked in vain ; and on 


hearts of those who sit temporarily in high 
places 


There is little that is amusing, and much that 


from amusing, in such circumstances 
vever helpful am editor may desire to be 
has usually numerous duties and only a cer- 
That he should be « 


pected to reply each day to the importunities o 


tain amount of energy. 


unknown correspondents is hardly fait 
th and 
more than an indifferent word or two were ¢ 


r¢ red 


e task would be thankless at the best, 


in each instance, time would be con 


sumed that a stranger has no right to demand 
For, of course, it is almost invariably the in 
perienced and unproved who make such 
Those who have fitted themselves fo 


quests 
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the work, and whose work is therefore 
valuable, know too much of the exigencies and 
chances of literary life to be concerned about 
one man’s personal opinion, 
pressed. 

For those who have little confidence in them- 
selves, or, having confidence, are perplexed 
that others apparently do not share it, the fate 
of their manuscripts should be a fair indication. 
There may be many reasons for the return of 
a contribution, apart from the question of lit- 
erary merit ; but the article or story which 
comes back repeatedly carries its own messag 


hurriedly ex- 


to the author, though there have been striking 
exceptions and every aspirant may properly 
hope that his own case is exceptional. 

For the true neglected genius who may need 
a kindly word, the breath of recognition that 
will sustain his smouldering fires, a fairly keen 
watch is kept by most editors and their col- 
leagues. Even so, mere accident or the pres- 
sure of work may result in oversights ; but 
the writer is not confined to a single oppor- 
tunity. He may try again, without unduly 
tempting fate. 

If there is any unusual promise in work 
that is still not quite satisfactory, the author 
may receive a little personal note that would 
not have been written if he had applied for it. 
For editors are human, in addition to their 
other faults ; and they prefer a certain free- 
dom of choice and action. To be expected, a 
dozen times a day, to compose an elaborate 
criticism of the work of a tyro, does not seem 
reasonable. To send a message of encourage- 
ment or advice to one who is quietly working 
on, without heroics or hysterics, is quite 
another matter. 

But the whole question of criticism — of the 
critics and the criticised is interesting and 
perplexing. Most of us remember the case of 


the newly appointed Colonial judge, who was 


advised to give his judgments boldly, for they 


would probably be correct ; but in no case to 
state his reasons, for they would almost in- 
variably be wrong. So, sometimes, it may 
happen in editorial offices ; though the major- 
ity of editors can give reasons for their deci- 


sions and just reasons, if the occasional act of 








pleasure is not transformed into a distasteful 
task.— The Forum, for September. 


How “Colonel Carter” Began.—I have 
understood that the way “Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville” came to be written was this : 
Hopkinson Smith was the best raconteur of a 
I recall that a mu- 
told me that Hopkinson 
Smith’s stories had changed the tone of stories 
I give the 
He had become 
known as a delightful after-dinner story teller, 
and presently his stories made so much im- 
pression that one day Gilder of the Century 
Magazine said to him that the stories he told — 


in the form in which he told them — ought to 


formal story I ever heard. 
tual friend once 
told at men’s dinners in New York. 


account as it was given to me. 


be preserved, and suggested his writing them 
for the Century. Out of this grew a paper 
which was styled, at first, something like “ The 
Colonel’s Dinner Table,” the colonel being 
simply a peg to hang the stories on. But be- 
fore the paper was finished “the colonel” had 
captured the narrator, and out of it came “ Col- 
onel Carter of Cartersville,” with “ Miss 
Nancy” and her air of lavender and grace, 
and all the chivalry and charm of a beautiful 
picture of the old times in a new setting. — 
Thomas Nelson Page, in Scribner’s Magazine. 


Adjectivitis a Popular Disease Among 
Writers. - 
that the main trouble with most of our young 
writers is inflammation of sundry parts of 
speech 


We have come to the conclusion 


notably of the adjective — and to this 
disorder we have ventured to attach the name 
“ adjectivitis.”” In aggravated cases the patient 
is unable to use a noun without burdening it 
As thus : 


“She walked across the richly furnished 


with a qualification. 


room, pulled aside the heavy curtain and gazed 
out into the darkening landscape. ” 

Here we see every substantive neatly fitted 
with its adjective, and adjective 
We are chiefly con- 
cerned to know what, in the evident crisis, the 
young woman did. It is unkind to arrest her 
in her walk in order to call our attention to 
the facts that the room was richly furnished 


and the curtains were heavy. 


every 
is entirely superfluous. 











Some of these cases are chronic, and the suf- 
ferer can use nothing but adjectives which 
have so long been joined together with some 
noun that no man can put them asunder. In 
these cases evening clothes are always im- 
maculate, thuds are dull and sickening, waltzes 
are dreamy, reports ( of firearms ) are sharp, 
ditto ( any other kind ) are eulogistic, and so 
on. One is pleased to see, though, that the 
ravages of this awful complaint are more re- 
stricted both in and virulence, being 
chiefly confined to those slum areas of liter- 
ature in which “ Our Great New Serial Story” 
is concocted. 


area 


The reason of this is chiefly commercial. 
The contracts of these merchants call for the 
delivery of so many thousand words — no 
more, no less. The cultivator who can make 
two words grow where but one grew before 
does therefore greatly score over his fellows. 
The easiest and simplest method is to load an 
adjective on to every noun. 

The present war has been responsible for a 
violent outbreak of adjectivitis among corres- 
pondents and descriptive writers, not to men- 
tion experts and the constructors of leading 
articles. Some thousands of times has the 
battle line in Flanders been labeled as “ far- 
flung.” (1 thank thee not, Kipling, for teach- 
ing our young writers that word!) Any ac- 
tivity shown in entrenching or fortifying is 
pretty certain to be “ feverish.” A retirement 
by the Allies is “stubborn” ; by the enemy it 
is “sullen.” And let us not forget the allied 
generals are always attended by a “ brilliant” 
staff. There is a curious discrimination be- 
tween a feat of arms on sea and on land. On 
If any 
correspondent uses the word “heroic” in con- 


land it is “heroic,” at sea “ daring.” 


nection with a sea affair or “daring” to qual- 
ify some exploit on land, it is safe to put him 
down as a blundering novice who does not 
know his business. But it is the maddening 
repetition of “ far-flung” that offends us most. 

We are not hostile to the adjective as such. 
In fact, we look upon it as Artemus Ward 
looked upon baked beans, which in an im- 
mortal passage he pronounced “a cheerful 
fruit when used moderately.” Strict modera- 
tion in the use of adjectives should be the first 
lesson impressed upon all writers. There is 
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no habit more insidious than that of using ad- 
jectives where there is no need. It grows upon 
the victim till he writes himself into an acute 
attack of adjectivitis, and can no more do with- 
out the qualifying words than the dope fiend 
can do without his syringe or the alcoholic 
without his bottle. Little by little he sinks into 
a state when he can no longer control the flow 
of adjectives, when he dribbles them continu- 
ously in one unbroken stream. Then the pro- 
prietors of the fiction mill pounce upon him, 
bristling with contracts and fountain pens and 
checks on the wretched 


creature realized the seriousness of 


account. 3efore 


has his 
position he finds he has signed to write eight 
serial stories a year for the next quarter of a 


century. Writers, take warning ! — London 
Globe. 
na 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
A DICTIONARY OF SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. By Frank 
H. Vizetelly. 151 pp. Cloth, 75 cents, net. New 
York : Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1915 


Just how far the advocates of simplified 
spelling have progressed toward making Eng- 
lish orthography scientific is shown by this 
new dictionary, which gives 12,000 words 
spelled according to the rules recommended 
for adoption from time to time by the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Simplified 
Spelling Board. The first page gives abhord, 
(for “abhorred” ) abrest, abuv, abuze, and 
accru, among other scientific forms, and the 
last page wun (for “won,” not “one” ) 
and wrigl, though why “wriggle” should not 
be spelled phonetically “ rigl” it is hard to see. 
There are practically no indications in cur- 
rent books and newspapers that the “simple 
spellers” are making any progress in securing 
the adoption of their rules, and writers pre- 
paring manuscripts for the press should spell 
in the old way, to save labor in editing their 
copy for the printers. If the new forms are 
used, the copy must be changed to accord with 
the office style, and it is conceivable that an 
editor would reject a manuscript with words 
scientifically spelled, rather than take the nec- 
essary trouble to put it in proper shape for 


his compositors. W. H. H. 
INDUSTRIAL AND VocatTionaL Epucation, By S. H. 
Comings. Second edition, with revision and sup- 


plement by Mrs. S. H. ( Lydia J. Newcomb ) Com- 

ings. 1191 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 3oston : Christopher 

Publishing House. 1gts. 

Mr. Comings advocates industrial education, 
not alone for the practical reason that every 
man should be prepared to earn his own 
living, but also because, as he insists, hard 
work is itself an integral part of any true 
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Literary Digest for August 21. 

300K IN THE WorLp ( The New 
Dictionary ). Literary Digest for August 21. 


With por- 


How a Dictionary GReEw. 


portrait of Sir 

James Murray. 
THE GREATEST 

English 


An ATTACK ON THE TAGORE “ Craze.” 


trait. Literary Digest for August 21. 

THe AncreENT NATIONAL Poetry OF SeRvia. Lit- 
erary Digest for August 28. 

Our “Great RENUNCIATOR” ( Henry James ). 


Literary Digest for August 28. 


Georce Fitcn, Hvumorist. Literary Digest for 


August 28. 


OrGANIZING Our PLAy-wrITING Forces. Literary 
Digest for September 4. 

[Tue Humorists’ Neutrat SHarts. Literary D1- 
gest for September 4. 

Tue War's Greatest Cartoonist ( Louis Raemae- 
kers ) With portrait. Literary Digest for Sep- 
tember 11. 

Tue INveENTOR OF THE Boy-TuHritter ( “ Harry 
Castlemon”). Literary Digest for September 11. 


SKELETONS IN THE 
Dige 


How 


NEWSPAPER CLOseET. Literary 

st for September 18. 

Writers Do I1 William Thomas 

Christian Endeavor World for September 
Watt WHITMAN AND Music. 
Moore. 
A LuMBERMAN 

With portrait. 


McElroy. 
Aubertine Woodward 
Register for September 9. 
( Edward E. 
Wilhelm. 


Christian 
BIBLIOPHILE 
Donald 


Ayer). 
Outlook for <Au- 


' 
REMINISCENCES XX. — Looking Forward. 
Abbott. Outlook for 
THe Case OF 


Lyman 
August 25. 


Mr. James. Outlook for September 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


J. T. Trowbridge, who observed his eighty- 
eighth birthday September 18 at his home in 
Arlington, Mass. excellent health and 


seems to those about him much younger than 
he really is. 


, is in 


The centenary of the birth of Richard Henry 
Dana, Jr., author of “ Two Years Before the 
Mast,” will be.celebrated in Sanders Theatre, 


Cambridge, Mass., under the auspices of the 
Historical 
evening, October 20. 


Cambridge Society, Wednesday 





THE WRITER. 





Ww 


9 





Jean Webster was married September 7 to 
Glen Ford McKinney, a New York lawyer. 

The Authors’ League and the Society of 
American Dramatists have together organized 
a Plagiarism Board to hear complaints of dra- 
matic plagiarism. Augustus Thomas, Rex 
Beach, Winthrop Ames, George H. Doran, and 
Dennis F. O’Brien have agreed to serve upon it 

The League of Advertising Women in New 
York city has arranged an interesting program 
for its meetings for the coming year. Copies 
may be had on application to the secretary, 


Miss Mabel Graswinckel, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. The president of the league is 
Miss J. J. Martin, advertising manager of the 
Sperry-Hutchinson Company, and _ the 


president is Mrs. 


Churchill-Hall. 


Caroline L. Overman, of 
A partnership has been arranged between 
Laurence J. Gomme and John J. Marshall 
conduct, under the firm name of Gomme & 
Marshall, the Little Book Shop Around the 
Corner, 2 East Twenty-ninth street, New York 
city, and do a publishing business. 
firm will publish in October Braithwaite’s 
Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1915. 


The new 


Edmund Gosse’s “Life of Swinburne” is 
finished, but will not be published until afte: 
the war. 


“Rudyard Kipling : A Critical Study,” by 
Cyril Falls, is published by Mitchell Kennerley 
“Photoplay Scenarios,” by Eustace Hale 
Ball, ( Hearst’s International Library ), is a 
manual of motion-picture technique for the 
amateur and the professional playwright. 

“ Bernard Shaw,” by P. P. Howe : “Maurice 
Maeterlinck,” by Una Taylor ; and “W. B 
Yeats,” by Forrest Reid, are published by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


“John M. Synge: A Few Personal Recol 
lections, with Biographical Notes,” by John 
Masefield, is published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


“Contemporary French Dramatists,” by 
Barrett H. Clark, ( Stewart & Kidd Company, 
Cincinnati ) , is made up of a series of papers 
discussing the leading dramatists connected 
with the Théatre Libre Hervieu, Brieux, 
Lemaitre, Lavedan, Rostand, and others. 
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“The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson for 
Boys and Girls,” by Jacqueline M. Overton, is 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

“The Modern Study 
Richard Green Moulton, ( University of Chi- 
is intended as an introduction 


of : Literature,” by 


cago Press ps 
to literary theory and interpretation 

A prize of $5,000 for the best code of 
morals for children and youth, to be used in 
schools as a basis for character education of 
awarded by the executive 
committee of the National 
Moral Instruction, Washington, D. C. A na- 
is to 


State, 


children, is to be 
Institution for 
tional group of sev enty ~ code writers 


be organized, at least one from each 
and these are to be assisted in interpreting in- 
telligent public opinion by letters of advice 
from people in all walks of life who are in- 
terested in the character education of the chil- 
These seventy code writ- 


dren of the nation. 


ers are to be selected by a board of “ co-oper- 
ating educators,” one in each State, of which 
Milton Fairchild is chairman. 

The National Security League offers a prize 
of five hundred dollars for the best essay or 
article on the wisdom and necessity of reason- 
able preparedness against war by the United 
The 


words, 


States article must not exceed five 


hundred and manuscripts must be at 
the headquarters of the National Security 
League, 31 Pine Street, New York, not later 
than November 1. The name of the 
Thanksgiving 


There is no limitation as to age or sex 


noon, 
winner will be announced on 
Day. 
and all competitors must use a pseudonym or 
number. 

\ competition for a prize of fifty dollars 
offered by the Athenée Louisianais for the 
best essay offered before March 1, 1916, on 
the subject, “ 1815-1915 — Comparison, ” is open 
to all 
should be 


Louisiana. Manuscripts 
Athenée 


Building, 


residents of 
addressed to the 
3ank 


Orleans, La., Lionel C. Durel, secretary. 


Louis- 


ianais, 1009 Hibernia New 

For acceptable contributions to the depart- 
ment, “ The Family’s Money,” in the Amer- 
ican, Magazine the editor will pay three cents 


a word. 





The editor of Physical Culture ( New 
York ) will be glad to consider short stories, 
preferably those having a direct or indirect 
bearing on health and sex problems. Above 
all a magazine of health, Physical Culture 
seeks manuscripts discussing household health 
problems, treated in a popular manner and. 
designed to appeal to the man in the street 
and the woman in the home. 

The Modern Publishing Company of New 
York city has acquired the Popular .Science 
Monthly and will merge with it the World's 
The 
title of the Popular Science Monthly will be 
retained and Waldemar Kaembffert will con- 


\dvance, formerly Popular Electricity. 


tinue as editor. 

\merican Homes and Gardens will be con- 
solidated House & beginning 
with the October number, and will be pub- 


with Garden 
lished by Condé Nast & Company, Inc., 443 
Fourth New York. 

The Munsey’s which 
publishes a complete novel in each number, 
will b 
Wii ¢ 


dollar 


avenue, 
price of Magazine, 
reduced to ten cents a copy, or one 
a year, beginning with the November 
number 

filed 
gainst the Pedagogical Publishing Company, 
New York. The liabilities 


\ petition in bankruptcy has _ been 


are $20,000 and 


the nominal assets probably $5,000, chiefly the 


rights to publish the School Journal, which 
ago, and the 
The company did not 
get out its September magazines. 


vas established forty years 


Teachers’ Magazine. 
The Overland Monthly is republishing the 
stories and poems contributed to it by Bret 
Harte when he was the magazine’s first editor. 
‘The Luck of Roaring Camp” is printed in 
the September number. 
Paul 


less than five hundred dollars. 


The estate of Armstrong is valued at 

Hon. John D. Long died at Hingham, Mass., 
\ugust 28, aged seventy-six. 

Paul Armstrong died in New York August 
30, aged forty-six. 

Sereno S. Pratt died in Troy, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 14, aged fifty-seven. 
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